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WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


—Or— 


nan Diego County. 


State has brought many of the intertor 
Counties into notice during the past 
year. This has particularly been the case with 
San Diego County on account of its salubrity, 
fertility, and the fact that much of the County 
ean be cultivated without irrigation. The 
County is bounded on the north by San Ber- 
nardino and Los Angeles Counties, on the east 
by the Colorado river, which separates it from 
Arizona, on the south by the Mexican Territo- 
ry of Lower California, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, The sea front contains the bay 
of San Diego, which is the only land-locked 
harbor south of San Francisco and north of 
San Quentin, a distance of 600 miles, The bay 
has the capacity to accommodate a large com- 
merce, and must eventually add much to the 
wealth of the County and the value of land. 
The County is divided into three districts by 


Ts large increase in the population of the 


two mountain ranges running from north-west . 


to sonth-east. Each division has its own pecu- 
liarities of climate and soil, which, as they be- 
come better known, will greatly influence the 
direction of settlement. The total area of land 
exclusive of desert is about 3,000,000 acres, all 
of which has some good qualities to recom- 
“mend it. Ina pamphlet drawn up for the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce in 1885, by 
Douglass Gunn, appear the following descrip- 
tion of the three several districts: 

The section lying between the mountains 
and the sea is exceedingly fertile; it has now 
three-fourths of the population and exhibits 
most of the development of the County. This 
belt varies from 25 to 40 miles in width arid is 

_ shont 75 miles in loneth, onmprising « eadias 
of low, rolling hills or ‘‘mesa” lands, as they 
are termed, plains and valleys, drained by the 
Tia Juana, Sweetwater, San Diego, San Ber- 
nardo, San Luis Rey, and Santa Margarita riv- 
ers, and several smallerstreams. These streams 
are nearly all dry in the summer months for 
several miles from their outlets. The San Diego 
is the largest of them, and in the winter and 
spring is often unfordable. 

The middle division of the County lies main- 
ly between the two mountain ranges, and com- 
prises numerous broad and fertile valleys and 
plains, over which thousands of the sheep and 
cattle graze all the year; and in the mountains 
are rich mineral deposits, and extensive forests 
oftimber. The natural wealth of this import- 
ant division of the County is very great, and it 
18 capable of supporting a large population, 
The cereals and all the fruits of the temperate 
zone here grow luxuriantly, while the Cherry 
and the Plum are especially at home. 

The third, or desert division, lies east of the 
second, or San Jacinto range of mountains. 
The peak of San Jacinto at the northern end of 
the range, is the highest land south of Mount 
San Bernardino, and rises precipitously to the 
height of 9,000 feet, and its snow-crowned sum- 
mit appears in strange contrast to the swelter- 
ing desert which it overlooks, Along the east- 
ern base of this range extends the great Coa- 
huila valley, 50 miles in length by 10 in width, 
connecting southerly with the valley of the 
New River, which flows from the Colorado in 
time of freshets and fructifies the fertile lands 
along the bottoms. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road crosses this division, entering San Diego 
County from the San Gorgonio pass, and run- 
ning thence across the desert south-easterly to 
Yuma about 160 miles. The mountain spurs 
along the west side of the Colorado are rich in 
the precious metals, and mining operations 
have been carried on there for several years. 
The old military post of Fort Yuma, in the ex- 
treme south-eastern corner of the State, is sit- 
uated on the San Diego side of the Colorado, 
on a commanding bluff. The town of Yuma, 
Arizona, stands on the opposite bank. 


FRODUOTS OF THE COUNTY. 

The leading products of the County in point 
of 4lue are, at the present time, wheat, wool 
and honey, in the order named. We say, at 
the present time, because fruit and vine growing 
is rapidly becoming the chief interest in this 
County, as Nature designed it to be. 

Some idea of the variety of the productions 
of the County may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing statement of shipments per steamer 
during the year, taken from the books of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company: Wheat, 
Wool, Dried Fish, Hides, Whale Oil, Beans, 
Butter, Flour, Eggs, Olives, Seeds, Salt, Honey, 
Dried Abelone, Abelone Shells, Oranges, Lem- 
ons, Limes, Raisins, Potatoes, Dried Grapes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Sand, Rags, Coco Mats, Orange 
Trees, Lime Trees, Guava Trees, Horses, Sheep, 
Turtles, Onions, Bacon, Buckwheat, Flax Seed, 
Sea Otter Skins, Leather and Millet Seed. 

Stock raising, 15 years ago almost the exclu- 
sive interest of the County, is still carried on, 
but has long ceased to be a leading interest. 
An estimate, believed to be very nearly accu- 
rate, of the live stock of San Diego County is 
as follows: horses, 6,755; mules, 1,452; horned 
cattle, 23,548; sheep, 242,929; hogs, 14,815. 


FRUIT GROWING. 


San Diego was the last of the counties of 
Southern California to abandon stock raising 
as its leading interest. The immigration of 
1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871, was drawn hither 
by the railroad inducements of that period, and 
was mainly to the town; the interior was set- 
tled slowly. Many of the old residents were 
skeptical regarding the adaptability of the soil 
and climate to fruit culture. Yet there were 
some even in the earlier days, who believed 
that Nature intended these lands for something 
better than cattle and sheep pastures. Time 
has fully justified their belief. While San 


INSURANCE. 


Agents for Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation. 


Capital, $2,000,000. 


Diego County began late, she has advanced 
rapidly. There are to-day in this County, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics: grape vines, 
244,896; apple trees, 22,725; peach, 25,520; pear, 
19,125; plum, 8,258; cherry, 917; nectarine, 
880; fig, 69,194; quince, 2,860; apricot, 86,295; 
orange, 96,240; lemon, 57,100; olive, 46,000; 
prunes, 1,120; almond, 10,800; walnut, 21,385— 
making a grand total of 728,311. Twelve years 
ago the total was less than 2,500. From reports 
of local nurserymen, it is believed. that the 
number of fruit trees planted the present year. 
will be at least twice as great as in any previous 
year. 

For a long time the notion prevailed that the 
chief obstacle to frnit culture in San Diego was 
the small comparative amount of rainfall and 
the expense of irrigation. Experience has 
demonstrated this notion to be fallacious. In 
ull the valleys, such as the Tia Jugna, Cajon, 
Sweetwater, San Dieguito, San Luis Rey, etc., 
water is easily obtained within six to eighteen 
feet of the surface, and trees frequently thrive 
withoutirrigation. These soils are remarkable 
for their retention of moisture. It has been 
found, too, that the “‘mesa,” or uplands, which 
were formerly thought of little value, produce 
the very choicest grapes and fruits, with no 
other irrigation than can be had at compara- 
tively small expense from ordinary wells. 


RAINFALL, 


The general impression that San Diego 
County is a dry country, has been caused by 
the publication of the city of San Diego record 
of the rainfall of the city, and an ordinary 
reader would naturally suppose it represented 
the rainfall of the county. 

The County has three rain belts, all distinctly 
marked, The rainfall of the Coast and a few 
miles back, is small enough for anyone desir- 
ing nothing but climate. It gives, however, 
@ very erroneous idea of the resources of the 
County, 

The middle rain belt has about twice-the 
rainfall of the Coast, and \is best represented 
by tne record takell at Whe United slates Mg- 
nal Station, ‘‘Oakwood,” situated at Fallbrook, 
about midway between San Diego and Los An- 
geles. The distance from the Coast is 12 miles, 
and the elevation is 700 feet above the sea, The 
fall is a little in excess of the best parts of Los 
Angeles County, and nearly triple that of the 
inhabitable part of San Bernardino, The rain 
gauge at ‘‘Oakwood” shows as follows: 1875- 
76, 17.51 inches; ’76-’77, 8.75 inches; ’77-’78, 
24.84 inches; 78-79, 8.52 inches; ’79-’80, 20.45 
inches; ’80-’81, 11 45 inches; ’81-’82, 12.24inch- 
es; ’82-’83, 10.60 inches; 783-784, 40.25 inches; 
84-'85, 12.78 inches. 

On this rain belt are fully 100,000 acres of as 
fine land as California can show. 

The average of the third or mountain rain 
belt, is fairly shown by the record kept at Ju- 
lian, which is distant about 45 miles from the 
Coast, and situated at an elevation of 4,500 feet 
above the sea, This record is from a private 
gauge carefully kept, and shows: 1879-80, 304 
inches; ’80-’81, 25% inches; ’81-’82, 294 inches; 
’82-’88, 344 inches; ’88-'84, 644 inches; ’84-’85, 
82 inches. h 

On this belt are fully 50,000 acres: of fine 
arable land, and in all some 1,200 square miles. 
of grazing land. Rivers that drain this high 
water shed, carry water enough if properly ° 
saved, to irrigate 200,000 acres of land, and 
there is about that quantity of land on the low- 
er rain belt which can be thus irrigated when- 
ever the settlement of the County will justify 
it. This area, added to the acreage irrigable 
from small streams and hillside springs running 
2 or 8 inches of water (if developed), is greater 
than all the land in Los Angeles County that 
is now or ever can be irrigated, Los Angeles 
County has developed about all its water sour- 
ces, while those of San Diego County lie quite 
untouched, 

PROGRESS JN 1885, 


The San Francisco Chronicle of January 1st, 
1885, says: 

“The city and county of San Diego has un+ 
questionably enjoyed during the past year a 
season of prosperity unexampled in her previ- 
ous history, Nature and the devices of man 

have both tended to produce this gratifying re- 
sult, First, the spring rains were sufficient, 
with the large amount of moisture in the 
ground from last year, to bring forth plentiful 
crops of hay and grain, aug summer and fall 
followed with the best of weather for the ripen- 
ing and harvesting of the fruit crops; also, for 
the first time in her history, a county fair was 
held in San Diego city, which has operated to 
dispel every doubt concerning the wonderful 
resources and productiveness of ‘'the back 
country.” Seldom has a fair exhibit in the 
State received such enconiums from the lips of 
all visitors, and this was in many respects a 
great surprise to our own citizens. The prac- 
tical results of agriculture, horticulture and 
manufactures were shown in profusion and of 
the best quality. Julian, El Cajon, Sweetwater, 
Mission valley, Mesa Grande, Elsinore and San 
Jacinto furnished the principal fruits and cere- 
als, and these are sections which may be ro- 
garded as having experienced the greatest de- 
velopment during the year. 

At Elsinore a number of rich mineral discov- 
eries have been made, and a fine quality of pot- 
tery is now made there, the deposit of pottery 
olay being almost inexhaustible, while coal to 
burn the kilns is dug from the same mine at a 
nominal cost. 

Julian has regained some of her old-time 
mineral reputation. The Stonewall is the best 
claim, and has made a gold bullion export of - 
nearly $50,000 during the few months since it 
was reopened. The ocean commerce of this 

‘port has improved. On account of the build- 
ing improvemenjs in the city, double the ordi- 
nary number of schooners have arrived in the 
bay with lumber. It is estimated that about 


this year. The greatest improvement has bee 

noticeable in the city. About 200 buildings 

have been erected, at a cost c f $568,000, as com). 
/ 


20,000,000 feet of lumber has been landed | 
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pared with twenty-eight buildings, at a cost of 
$284,000 in 1884,” 


RAILROADS. 


The California Southern, which is the out- 
let of the Atlantic and Pacific road to the Pa- 
cific Coast, runs from Waterman on the Califor- 
nian division of the Atlantic and Pacific to 
National city, a distance of about 200 miles. 
It was completed to Waterman on November 

- 9th, 1885, and trains of the Atlantic and Pacific 
now pass over the road carrying through pas- 
-sengers and freight to Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

THE VINE. 

The grape vine, particularly those varieties 
which produce grapes suitable for raisins, flour- 
ish wonderfully in some portions of San Diego, 
particularly in the E] Cajon valley. Raisin 
making in California though a relatively small 
industry compared with that of wine making, 
has already made wonderful progress and 
promising still greater developments. Ths prv- 
duction of raisins for 1884 was estimated at 175,- 
000 boxes. For 1885, under rather unfavorable 
auspices so faras the weather was concerned, 
the production is estimated by William T 
Coleman & Co. at about 835,000 boxes, by the 
Riverside Press and Horticulturist at 425,000 
boxes, by A. Lusk & Co, at 425,000, and by 
sanguine calculators at 500,000 boxes. Given 
according to the districts the Riverside papers 
returns are interesting, and are as follows: 


_ District. Boxes. 

Keo SRLVONSIOOr aler oc16.3 sider obeisate ast viene 110,000 
San Bernardino county, outside of River- 

BAG iiseitare ao sin s'aivic'ewainsen cig cweelana 15,000 

Orange and Santa Ana ............ 6. 110,000 


Los Angeles county, outside of Orange 
ANGiRantarANe snes ct secsevcssmecce 

San Diego county,..ssccevescicacess este 

Fresno county ........sseeeeeee 

WOM IGOUNEY tee wren intense ciel sie'si 

Other localities in the State 


Total crop .......... oveciesee ces oes 0%2D,000 


The estimate of William T, Coleman & Co. 
is as follows: 


District. Boxes 
El Cajon: 35-0. ae'saeee Re'ssie sista Sata 8,000 
RRIVOPAIG'S ois sco Secdanioes «vse coamennants 90,000 
OVEN GO cs ccaeaucents oee 90,000 
Los Angeles county... 15,000 
Brean, paca we coe winnie Geen eee «. 75,000 
Northern California ..........0..0+-¢- 50,000 

Wotaloir.c scene taeteeeeecastasmannt 833,000 


This increase, taking into consideration the 
many acres of vineyards that have been recently 
planted, might seem alarming to the casual ob- 
server; but to those who have studied the ques- 
tion closely the increase this year, or in any 
year that seems probable within the next ten, 
is not at all a matter of disquietude. 

The consumption of raisins in the United 
States is something enormous, and California’s 
400,000 or 500,000 boxes produced this year will 
not amount to more than 8¢ to 4 per cent. of 
the raisins consumed, leaving 95 to 96 per cent. 
to ba imported. While the acreage and the 


yield per acre is stead) inereasine in Califor. . 


nia, it is decreasing almost in the same ratio in 
Spain. j 
THE OLIVE. 

.The Olive tree also thrives well in this 
County. Cuttings taken from bearing trees 
and planted where they are to remain will pay 
expenses of cultivation the third year. Ten 
acres will support a family the fourth year and 
ever afterwards be a source of rich revenue, 
Olive trees in this County have produced a crop 
from $100 to $150 per tree. The olive has be- 
come an article of universal consumption. Its 
oil is indispensable in medicine and surgery, 
and is largely used in the manufacture of fine 
woolen goods. There is no limit to the de- 
mand for it. Olive culture offers conditions 
peculiarly adapted to Southern California. It 
requires a warm, dry land and will not flourish 
in moist soil. Trees are now growing in South- 
ern California that at eight years old produced 
2,000 gallons of olives to the acre. The Euro- 
pean standard is eight gallons of olives to one 
gallon of oil, which gives a product of 250 gal- 
lons of oil per acre. The vil sells readily at $5 
per gallon, which gives an income of $1,250 an 
acre for the best eight year old trees, The net 
income from such a crop would be not Jess than 
$1,000 per acre, and with good care the crop is 
large and sure from year to year fora century. 

It may be years before our people are educa- 
ted to understand the great value of this tree, 


It seems to be hardier in our soil than the for- , 


est trees that are indigenous Like the oak it 
makes its principal growth in the winter 
months, It does equally woll in a heavy ora 
sandy soil. The tree grows with such vigor 
that weeds have no show inits presence, If 
the orchardist has no facilities for irrigation the 


growth and fecundity of the tree can.be kept . 


up by manuring, but if there is water to irrigate, 
the tree will make an immense growth in a 
very short time. Of all the trees domesticated, 
the olive seems to be the only one that has not 
lost its hardiness in its new condition, The 
expense of caring for an olive orchard till it 


begins to bear is a minimum as compared with | 


the expense of caring for other fruit trees. 


There is an olive tree on San Isabel Rancho at _ 


an altitude of thrée thousand feet, which shows 
the adaption of the tree to nearly every part of 
San Diego county. The olive grows splendidly 
along the coast, but is liable to scale; but this 
infliction will pass away, in time, it is believed. 
There is a balance in nature and in some shape 
a check on the growth of every form of animal 
life. Sooner or later an antidote for this pest 
will show itself, Olives grow in all Mediterra- 
nean countries down to the margin of the sea. 
It is less arid there than here, They have had 
the scale there for years and still the olive crop 
does not full off in any particulur locality. 
Indeed, in Malta the olive orchards are ex- 
tended over the naked rocks by carrying earth 
in ships from the mainland, building terraces 
to hold the valuable soil and planting trees. 


THE ORANGE, 


That orange culture is profitable is attested 
by indisputable facts, and experience has 
shown that an orange orchard is a bank whose 


deposits are safe beyond a question, and whose * 


dividends aré regular and large. One of the 
orange growers of Southern California makes 
the following statement of his own experignce: 

“By a careful estimate of the sop of an 
orchard of 436 trees, 300 of which were 12 years 
old from the seed (the baiynce being too young 
to bear), I obtaingd as a net result over and 
above cost of transportation, commission on 
sales, etc., $20 per tree, or an averago of $1,485 
per acre,“ J do not claim this as an average 
croy or result, but I do claim that with proper 
Aéare and attention the average yield can be 
made to equal $1,000 per acre for 12-year old 


) trees, 


The orange is a long lived tree, retaining its 
fruitfulness to a great age, and is particularly 
adapted to parts of San Diego county, aud as 
demand for California oranges increases, San 
Diego will doubtless take its place as one of 
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| S TRACT, El Cajon Valley 


JARVIS TRACT, EL CAJON VALLEY. 


! 16,500 ACRES BELONGING TO DR. JOS. JARVIS 


fituated 13 miles from San Diego, surrounded by high hills, protected from 


j 


windsand fogs—the most equable climate in the world—rich soil and lovely sur- | 
roundngs. Will be offered as a whole or in subdivisions, from 10 acres upward, 
| at prices according to desirableness, from $10 to $75 per acre, part cash, balance 
on tine. ' 
| ‘The wonderful Raisins and Olives grown in this valley command the admira- 
| tion o/everyone. Water from six to twelve feet. No Irrigation, and fruit and 
raising cured by solar heat. 
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the foremost orange raising counties. 
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EL CAJON. 


Swh may be considered a general sketch of 
the county, and the attention is naturally 
‘turnid to the many rich valleys from which so 
great a variety of products proceed. One of 
the nost important of these is El Cajon. This 
valley is only 18 miles to the east of the city of 
San Diego, and is one of the largest and richest 
in thy county, It has at present but a small 
population, but is filling up rapidly, greatly 
owing to the efforts of settlers whose success 
in ra'sing grain, fruit and the raisin grapes, has 
brought it prominently into notice. At the 
presint time there is an hotel, store, postofiice, 
with tri-weekly mail, a fine two story school 
hous: and a Presbyterian church organization, 
whin contemplates at once building a church 
and «btaining a pastor. 


1,90 ACRES IN FRUIT AND VINES. 


Of the acreage of valley lands 1,000 acres are 
alrealy in fruit trees and vines. Among the 


largest owners of orchards and vineyards 
muy be mentioned Geo. A. Cowles, Maj. Levi 


Chas:, R. G. Clark, Uri Hill, A. W. Hawley, 
M. Sierman, J. M. Asher, B. P. Hill, 8, W. 
Barrdt, and Messrs. McKoon, Cox and White. 
Mostof the plantings are of recent date. The 
orchard and vineyards, now in bearing, pro- 
duce the very finest flavored fruits, showing a 
‘-range of profitable production embracing the 
orange, olive, raisin, grape, fig, apricot, peach, 
Frenh prune, Japanese persimmon, apple, 
pear, and all the small fruits. The raisins, 
growr and made in the Cajon, have no equal in 
“the Sjate. They are fine, large clusters, thin 
skin, small seed and especially sweet, leaving 
a delicious flavor in the mouth long after eat- 
~tapagey—bave been pronounced by H. K. 
Thuryer & Co. of New York, to be superior to 
the Malaga of Spain. The olive has proved to 
be a fist grower and profitable bearer, produc- 
ing a ine paying crop in six years from cuttings, 
The Gnfandel wine made from the Sherman 
‘place has been analyzed by Prof. Hilgard of the 
State University and others, and pronounced 
second to none and superior to most made in 
the Sate. The Cajon Land Company are offer- 
ing lmds in 10-acre tracts and upwards. With 
the gnial climate of this interior valley, dist- 
ant oily 18 miles from the coast, its pleasant 
surroindings, and the profitable productions 
grow), people looking for homes embracing all 


of thise advantages carinot do better than cast 
their lot among these people. The following 
note, from one of the most experienced horti- 
cultwists in the State, in El Cajon, contains 
interesting information: ~ 


WiAT A HORTICULTURIST SAYS: 


“TI visited R. G. Clark last evening. He tells 
me hg old vineyard returned $85 per acre, 
gross, the 8d year; $100 the 4th; $150 the 5th; 
$160 the 6th, and $150 the 7th. His large early 
apriccts, (Reyal) at five years, yielded at the 
rate of $500 per acre. - One year a few rods of 
sweet potatoes yielded at the rate of 1,200 bush- 
els’ per acre and sold at the rate of $2,000 or 
over per acre, . His eucalyptus grove was plant 
ed in 1877, and he estimates that the best acre 
would give 150 cords of stove wood. I am buy- 
ing stove wood of him at $5 per cord and haul- 
ing it myself; so you see his estimate-would 
give $750 per acre, gross. When I lived at the 
Brewster place, Paradise Valley, National 
Ranch, I planted orange trees 24 feet apart each 
way, and planted peach trees between them; 
the neach trees were the cullings, left after 

. ‘others ‘had bought the best; 18 months after 
planting them I had realized $404.60 from two 
| acres; the next season gave $406; the next a 


Here in the 
Cajon I have no definite data of the return of 
my peaches, but my early peaches brought a 
good price, and some of the trees gave as high 
a8 $2 50 to $3 each, at 3 years.old. My 10-acre 
vineyard, the 2d year, gave me $370 for fruit 
and $40 for cuttings.” 


little over $500 for the two acres. 


PRICE OF LANDS. 


Lands are rated at present at $6 to $60 per 
acre according to location, but with the grow- 
ing inquiry for land in this and similar valleys 
in this prosperous county, they must quickly 
rise in value. 


THE BEST VALLEY. 


This, the best valley in this county, is a long 
sweep of broad, level land, needing no clearing 
all ready broken by the plow, with no pioneer 
work to be done, or hardship or privation to 
be endured. A town is growing up rapidly, 
and a narrow-gauge railway has been surveyed 
from there to National city—the bay terminus 
of the California Southern Railroad. 

Like every other good valley in this country, 
El Cajon (pronounced Cahone) under a Mex- 
ican grant years before the cession of Califor- 
pia to the United States. It contains about 
48,000 acres, of which about 18,000 acres are 
valley land—all arable, rich, smooth and clear 
of brush or rocks. ‘ihe main valley, where the 
town is laid out, is from five to six miles long 
and from three to four miles wide—forming a 
broad and beautiful plain, containing less waste 
land than any other plan of equal size in this 
county, or some of the adjoining ones. From 
this main valley run numerous branches—some 
of them, such ae the valley of the San Diego 
river, being in themselves large enough for 
quite a settlement, The elevation is about 
300 feet above sea level, and the whole is sunk 
in a girdle of hills 800 to 2,000 feet above the 
valley. 

CELEBRATED RED LAND. 

The land throughout the main valley is an 
uninterrupted sweep of the celebrated red land 
of California—a soil as rich as any kind, easily 
worked, retaining moisture better and there- 
fore needing less water than adobe or sandy 
soils, and unanimously pronounced by the ex- 
perience of all California to be tho best of all 
soils for many kinds of fruit trees, and above 
all the natural home of the grape, Along the 
river the soil is a deep, fine alluvium, alternat- 
ing in places with red land, and there is little 
to be found of the heavy adobe, which—though 
rich, is difficult to work. 


GOOD FOR ARBORICULTURE. 

The tract aforesaid embraces several miles of 
the bed of the San Diego river from which 
inexhaustible supply of mountain water for 
city purposes may be easily taken, and enough 
even for irrigation on a large scale may be had 
at less expense than it has taken to supply 
some of the colonies of Los Angeles county. 
Along the river for miles is a broad belt of 
cottonwood, willow and sycamore—affording, 
simply by topping and trimming, all the wood 
that a large settlement can need. The drift- 
wood alone has for years more than supplied 
the needs of settlers for miles around, and fuel 
will be cheap for years to come. Along the 
whole length of the river new timber can be 
grown with surprising rapidity, if needed. 


GOOD ROADS. 


Good roads, with short and easy grades, 
already connect the valley with San Diego and 
National City, and all tke adjacent valleys, 
. while its situation—so near the bay and on the 
Julian and Valle de las Viejas roads—makes 
it the least isolated of all the yalleys in the 
county. 


TITLE PERFECT. 


The title is perfect. The grant was long ago 
confirmed and patented The rancho was par- 
titioncd several years ago — every possible 
claimant, squatter and pretender being made a 
party to the suit. No appeul was taken from 
the decree, and the time for an appeal elapsed 
years ago. 


WHEAT CULTURE 


The valley land has at times been extremely 
productive, though subject of course to the 
uncertainty of rainfall, to which we may say 
the whole of Southern California—especially 
some of ‘the choicest valleys in the adjacent 
countries~are subject to. the average yield of 
wheat upon 2,000 acres has been as high as 40 
bushels to the acre, and has at other times 
reached 20. The average wheat yield of the 
valiey for the last ten years, has been about 
equal to that of any valley in Los Angeles 
county of equal elevation, and at an equal dis- 


tance from the coast. The largest owner in 
El Cajon for 10 years was Mr. Isaac Lankershim 


who was also the largest wheat grower of the 
celebrated San Fernando valley of Los Angeles 
‘eounty, and well known throughout California. 
During his ownership in El Cajon valley, he 
kept 2000 or 8000 acres of the portion where 
the colony is now located constantly in wheat, 
Mr. Lankershim was one of the very few suc- 
cessful wheat rowers of Southern California, 
and the unquestionable facts he continued to 
raise wheat upon this portion and to the day 
of his death refused to se)] a foot of his interest 
in El Cajon, speak volumes for the quality of 
the soil. 

It is not claimed, however, that wheat farm- 
ing is generally profitable here. The better 
opinion is that it is not expected upon the best 
land, and even there it has sufficient uncertainty 
to make it smack quite strongly of gambling. 
Such is the case all through Southern California. 
It is no discredit to any land in Southern Cal- 
ifornia to say itis not adapted to wheat farm- 
ing or in fact general farming of any sort. 
Year after year it is becoming more certain 
that large and profitable crops of grain, etc., 
prove all through this county only one thing, 
viz; it is a desecration of good things to use it 
for any such purpose, and that it will pay far 
better when used for something else. There 
have been failures in the Cajon at wheat farm- 
ing. So there have been all through Southern 
California, and there will be as long as people 
follow it. The climate is not adapted to it and 
the sooner this fact is recognized the better. 
The tract now offered to the public is no jack- 
rabbit pasture, wrested from its appropriate 
tenants; but it is what Mr. Lankersham deemed 
the choicest portion of his Cajon interest of 
27,000 acres. 

FRUIT AND VINES. 


It is to fruits and vines that the climate of 
Southern California is especially adapted, and 
these are now the most profitable of all produc- 
tions of the soil. Upon this point no proot is 
needed. There are indeed places where beauty 
overpowers profit. Extravagance will lead to 


the same resulte in this as in other kind of farm- 
img. Aadeoo will thrift Tho h Ory of femit 


and vine culture in Southern California for the’ 
last few years leaves beyond all doubt the re- 
sult of prudence and work. The daily widen- 
ing of the markets of the world—the daily 
increasing demands for California productions 
—the fast increasing popularity of its wines, 
and especially its raisins—the giant strides 


with which the tin can is overrunning the whole 
world—all leave no doubt as to the demand of 
the future. Increase of supply will only widen 
the market; and though prices may in time fall 
enough to prevent the very heavy profit of the 
present, they will never fall enough to prevent 
industry and care reaping a fair profit. The 
market-reports of New York city for the pres- 
ent year point clearly away from any such 
danger. : 
SPLENDID CLIMATE. 


One great advantage of fruit and vine culture 
in Southerr California is that it affords a light, 
easy and pleasant means of living by out-of- 
doors employmentin a land where out-of-doors 
is for 350 days in the year more comfortable 
than the house. Most of the fruit and vine- 
growers of this imraense section of the’ Pacific 
are men of some means, weary of the long 
struggle with ice, slush, snow and blow in the 
Eastern States—either without means enough 
to rest upon their oars, or preferring still to 
keep up their activity, yet without the thought 
or taste for general farming is the class who 
have made Southern California bloom. It is 
daily on the increase—it must increase without 
end, For such El Cajon affords advantages 
second to no other part of California. Bold as 
this statement may seem, it is made in full con- 
fidence that it will be verified by a full and 
careful examination by anyone who can rid 
himself of all prejudice acquired elsewhere. It 
is conceded that some other places at present 
enjoy the advantages of denser population, 
proximity to markets and water, but a careful 
examination of what has been done at El Cajon 
and its natural advantages, will show that it is 
inferior to nothing else and that the difference 
in price in land and water, and the working of 
the land will alone offeot all thoes. 


BEAUTY OF SCENERY. 


All that the wildest enthusiast has ever cared 
of the beauty of California, seems tame and 
flat when the hills and plains of El Cajon put 
on their spring finery. It has long been known 
as the flower garden of Southern California, 
and no place is better adapted for the making 
of elegant and profitable homes by men having 
séme means and plenty of industry ut com- 
mand. 

NO IRRIGATION NEEDED. 


Land in the valley being so near to water 
needs no surface irrigation. Without irrigation 
land can still be had from one-fourth to one- 
tenth the price of irrigable land. Three times 
the quantity of it can be worked with the same 
amount of labor. There is no expense or 
trouble with ditches, and the land is entirely 
free from Malaria of which no trace is found 
away from irrigated ground, but which on 
heavy soils irrigation will sometimes produce. 
The difference in the quality of the fruit may 
alone offset the other advantages of irrigation 
over non-irrigation, 

Aside from the mere question of flavor, un- 
irrigated fruit possesses other advantages. It 
takes less time to dry and is less apt to be 
damaged by handling when it contains less 
water. It also contains about the same amount 
of solid matter, so that irrigated fruit may have 
no advantage for drying or canning. Of un- 
irrigated grapes 24 to 2§ pounds will make a 
pound of raisins, while it takes 3 to 3 pounds 
of irrigated grapes to make the same; so that if 
irrigation increased the yield of the vineyard 
832 per cent. there would be no gain, to say 
nothing of the difference in the cost of the water, 
working of the vineyard, and the quantity of 
ground that could be kept in vinés. For wine- 
making, which is fast becoming one of the best 
industries of California, the difference is still 
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greater. No wine-maker of repute will use irri- 
gated grapes if he can get unirrigated. 


NEARNESS OF WATER TO SURPACE. 


On scarcely any of the valley land is water 
over twenty feet below the surface at any time 
of the year. In most places it is not over fifteen 
feet, and in many not over ten. Even the tender 


roots-of alfalfa penetrate it where it is fifteen feet . 


and reach the water. The soil is moist for many 
feet above the water. In all such soils nearly all 
vines and trees will generally live without cultiva- 
tion or care, although, as in the Eastern States, 
they must have care to yield well. 

So far we have supposed the land to be un- 
cultivated. When we come, however, to give 
the top soil that thorough loosening and pulver- 
izing which, even in countries of sufficient rain 
is found necessary for the best results, another 
effect is seen The moisture that the ground re- 
-eceives in winter, instead of receding with dry 
weather, is retained near the surface. In hun- 


dreds of places in Southern California. soil moist 
enough to pack in the hand can be found three 


inches below the surface in October and Novem- 
ber, six and perhaps seven monthe after the last 
rainfall. Yet it may be fifty feet or more to 
water in the well just by the side of it. A thor- 
ough plowing, followed by half the cultivation 
that in Illinois is necessary to save a cornfleld 
from the weeds, does it all. Last year, at Fall 
Brook in San Diego county, good corn—planted 
after the last rainfall—was raised in this way on 
one of the highest ridges, fully 150 feet from 
underground water. Take now a tract of loose, 
light soil, twenty. feet from the water—a soil 
which roots can easily penetrate—and add to that 
advantage the cultivation above described, and 
the effect may be predicted. We need hardly 
examine the result at all. 


IRRIGATION POSSIBLE IF DESIRED. 


In E] Cajon surface water is not needed for 
vines and fruit trees; but assuming that some who 
have been accustomed to it still desire it, by no 
means follows that dependence upon a water 
company is necessary; it by no means follows 
that the land must be drenched, or that a running 
stream is necessary. Enough water can be taken 
from the San Diego river, in El Cajon, and there 
are other means athand. All through California 
these who irrigate are constantly devising means 
to use less water—to apply it below the surface 
and only where needed. By sub irrigation with 
pipes of concrete a Jarge tract may be easily wat- 
ered by a smal! windmill. The windmill has, for 
years, proved what it can do. Windmills abound 
all over California, and are less expensive, even 
with a water-cart or hose, than some ditches. 
A windmill and tank, costing only $300, will fully 
irngate twenty acres of fruit trees, and the worst 
breakage that could happen would be less annoy- 
ance and expense than the constant breaking and 
leaking of ditches from gophers and other causes. 


PLENTY OF WIND. 


£] Cajon has a steady and unfailing sea breeze 
during the entire rainless season, strong enough 
to fill a 10,000 gallon tank in three or four hours; 
during the rest of the season there is wind enough 


to fil! it every day or two. The records of' the 
UNNKEd Date Cignel Mervive ctation at Man Dicgu 


show, not only the sufficiency of the wind for that 
purpose, but also that it is never violent enough 
to damage a mill if at all attended to or properly 
made. Many windmills can be seen in El Cajon 
that have been working several years without 
failure, supplying water for stock and domestic 
use and without needing repairs, the water in the 
main valley is nowhere more than 25 feet below 
the surface and almost everywhere much less than 
20. Being the seapage from the San Diego river 
as well as from the extensive ranges of mountains 
around it, the supply may be safely considered 
inexhaustible. 


THE BEST RAISINS. 


Tt is now an acknowledged fact that the raisins 
thus far grown in El! Cajon are the best in Cali- 
fornia. Within the last three months they have 
been tried and tested in every way by the best 
judges from rival districts, yet their surrender has 
been quick and unanimous. Samples of the best 
California raisins grown outside of E! Cajon, with 
Malaga and Cajon raisins, were sent to the lead- 
ing wholesale grocer of New York city, and his 
report is highly in favor of the Cajon raisins. 
And yet these raisins were put up by persons hiav- 
ing little experience, and entirely innocent of the 
fine arts of packing—such as fancy papers, thumb 
pressing, etc. The samples sent were taken 
indiscriminately from a lot of over 100 boxes. It 
is less than three years since the first box was 
packed there, and therefore they are not yet 
known to the general market; but it is an easy 
matter to learn the opinion of those dealers who 
have thus far handled them. 


THE SUITABLE CLIMATE. 


There is nothing remarkable about this when 
we consider the climate of E] Cajon. It is dry 
and warm the year round—the rainfall being 
mainly at night and the days nearly always clear 
or half clear. The greatest advantage is how- 
ever the freedom that San Diego county enjoys 
from north and east winds. El Cajon is forty 
miles south of Fall Brook and is sheltered still 
more by the high, rocky ranges running along the 
Santa Maria rancho end Poway valley. During 


a residence of two and one-half years in El Cajon 
tne writer Saw only Oue day when the nerth wind 


was strong enough to carry grit from above—a 
thing that can be said of no other part of Southern 
California, except the southwestern part of San 
Diego county. 


HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF VINES. 


Six years ago E| Cajon was a wide plain of 
wheat fields and sheep pastures, with scarcely a 
tree or yine over its whole expanse except the 
natural growth along the river. To-day there are 
hundreds of acres of bearing vines, and the area 
is constantly increasing. None of these vines 
have ever been irrigated. They have all been 
grown from smal! cuttings, planted with crowbar 
or shovel and cultivated from six to twelve times 
a year with a cultivator between the rows. The 
profits of Mr. R. G. Clark, area fair sample of 
those of the rest of the setiers in the valley. At 
three years old his vines yielded a clear profit of 
$85 per acre at four years; $150 per acre; and at 
five years nearly $200 per acre. Small tracts, un- 
der an experienced hand, by excessive care and 
forcing of the vines, can be made to produce bet- 
ter results for one year. But continuous results, 
upon a large.scale, are entirely different matters. 
There is no disease of any kind that effects vines 
in San Diego county. The phylloxera is un- 
known and there is no reason to fear its approach. 


FINE ORCHARDS. 


An area quite as large as that in vines is now 
planted in trees. Vety good oranges and lemons 
are raised in a few places, and all other kinds of 
trees flourish to perfection. Peaches and apples 
are especially good, while apricots are not 
equalled, either for yield or quality, by any other 
section north of San Diego county. Next to the 
grape, the apricot is the leading fruit for drying, 
and the best of all for canning. The demand for 
it will steadily increase with the supply, and few 
parts of the wor!d can produce it of good quality 
and in paying quantities. Two-thirds of the fruit 


trees in the valley have been irrigated, and the 
finest fruit is grown without water. 

Figs, olives, English walnuts, and all other 
trees flourish in El Cajon with very little care. 
The olive is especially fine. An orchard, only 
seven years old, on the handsome place of Major 
Levi Chase, averaged this year eight gallons to 
the tree, worth eighty cents a gallon at whole- 
sale. Fair profits can also be made from dried 
figs, apples, peaches and other fruits. 


—O— 
EL CAJON RAISINS. 


The El Cajon Raisins as put up by Geo. A. 
Cowles, are becoming quite a feature in the Cal- 
ifornia Raisin trade as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing letters, from Wa. T. Coteman & Co. of 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco, July 21, 1885. 
Gxro,ACowzEs, Esq., El Cajon Valley, San Diego 

County, California. 

Dear Srr: We had a very intoresting letter 
from Mr. Bramhall, from San Diego, after he 
had the pleasure of seeing you at your place. 
Our first impulse was to write you immediately 
upon its receipt. We however concluded to await 
Mr. Bramhall’s return and have a full consulta- 
tion before writing you, for, frankly, Mr. Bram- 
hall had spoken so very highly of your goods, 
and had raised them so in our estimation, that 
we felt we would like to talk with him a little be- 
fore writing you, or making you a proposition. 
We were prepared to hear that your raisins were 
fully equal to the Orange raisins, and even supe- 
rior to the Riverside, but we had no idea that 
they would grade as highly as Mr. Bramhall 
says. 


Yours very truly, 
Wu. T. Coreman & Co. 


San Francisco, November 4, 1885. 

Dear Sir: Prior to the receipt of your esteemed 
favor of October 26th, we had already received 
the sample boxes of raisins per steamer Orizaba. 
We have sent one box of each grade to our New 
York, Boston and Chicago branches and asked 
them to show them to the finest trade. We are 
also showing them to the fine trade of this city. 
It is needless to say that the goods are exceed- 
ingly fine quality; the actual quality, in fact, be- 
ing better than mere appearance. By which, we 
mean, that the raisins are not any larger than 
many other raisins which we receive, and there- 
fore, do not, in respect to size, give the full idea 
of their merits, which are only to be appreciated 
by the sense of touch and taste. Furthermore, 
we are able from personal knowledge of our rep- 
resentatives who have been to see you during the 
summer, to testify to the extraordinary fine keep- 
ing qualities of your raisins. Your raisins are 
superb. Yours very truly, 

Wm. T. Coteman & Co. 


Saw Francisco, November 6, 1885. 
Gro. A. Cownes, Esq., El Cajon Valley, San 

Diego County, California. 

Deak Sie: It is impossible for us to speak too 
highly of the quality of your raisins. We were 
prepared for’ something very handsome, but they 
eurpeds vus capoviativus lu illo. Ghedr 1 oneurhwoles 
evenness of quality. We have seen some larger 
raisins in California [they had not yet seen any 
«“¥) Cajon Valley Bunches.”—G. A. C.] but they 
are mixed in with smaller ones; there is no even- 
ness. On the contrary, the evenness and cleanii- 
nese of your raisins are such as to commend to 
one who thoroughly understands the subject. 
We have just received a request from our friend, 
Mr. D. O. Mills of New York, to send him some- 
thing very handsome in California raisins, and 
we are going to send him half a dozen of the 
small packages (quarter boxes) you sent up here, 
We desire to make a good showing, and your 
taisins more nearly approach what we consider 
choice quality than anything we have. Now, 
dear Mr. Cowles, you are on the right track, and 
we don’t want to see you let down in the slightest 
degree. It hardly needs this expression from us, 
for we think you are fully alive to the subject, and 
note with great pleasure the pains that you are 
taking. * * * We have talked your colony 
up to more than one lately. The statements 
about the remarkable products of your colony and 
reference in that article at the same time to us has 
evidently caused considerable curiosity, for we 
have had several in to see us about it. We have 
taken great pleasure in saying that there has been 
no overstatement of the tacis. * * * Ifall 
the raisin growers in California would pack rais- 
ins as you are packing them we would have no 
difficulty in getting a preference at the same 
prices as are paid for the Spanish. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. T. Coreman & Co. 


HOW HE DOES IT. 

In answer to the above letters, Mr. Cowles 
gives a slight sketch of how he has succeeded in 
growing such fine berries and curing such first- 
class raisins in the El Cajon valley. He writes 


as follows: 
Ex Cason Vattey, 


San Dseco County, Cat, 


November 13, 1885. 
Ww. T. Coreman & Co., San Francisco: 

Dear Srrs: Your kind and complimentary 
letter to me of the 6th inst. is received. { thank 
you for kt. I siaried this seasun deiermincd to 
change the general opinion on this Coast—if not 
4eyond—about our locality. Our country has 
been pretty generally kicked, like a vagrant cur; 
fully determined to push the tail of the raisin dog 
of this State well in front, and supply it with all 
necessary defense, I have watched and worked 
from the beginning. * * * * Wearealready, 
assured of nearly doubling our acreage of raisin 
growing this next season, and it will not be long 
before our weight will be felt. I have investi- 
gated the raisin question thoroughly both at home 
and abroad, and now we have the natural ad- 
vantages to enable us to lead. 

You will notice that in all of my published 
correspondence with Mr. Wetmore, I have cure- 
fully avoided any chance for personal argu- 
ment or controversy, but 1 am prepared to 
throw down the gauntlet and challenge the 
world to a comparison. With that in view I 
desire to hold my raisin pack intact for the 
present. I will take it to San Francisco, and 
to the East if necessary, to win. 

I wish, first, to convince the practical vine 
growers of the Coast, and, through you, the 
trade and the public. You have done gallant, 
noble work for all of us, and it ought to be ap- 
preciated, Your letter to your agents in Texas 
has the “‘right ring” and ought to be before the 
whole country. 

You may rest assured that the samples I sent 
you are fair samples; the bottom and interme- 
diate layers are the same as the top ones. As 
I wrote you on the 80th ult., in making my 
grades, I have been governed by quality as well 
as size. The Dehesa and Imperial are the high- 
est grades imported, and intended for dessert 
purposes, mine at least equa] them in quality, 
and it is needless for me to excel them in size, 
consequently I have been compelled to estab- 
lish another and higher grade which I have de- 
cided to name ‘El Cajon Valley Bunches.”’ 


My bunches in all grades are bunchei in fact, 
some small (necessarily so to make smooth 
packing) but all compact and good, with no 
loose ones except what break off in paccing; in 
this respect they excel the imported. 

LT sometimes fear you do not yet hare a full 
appreciation of their quality, especialy their 
eating quality, for you say, “If all tie raisin 
“growers in California would pack r.isins as 
“you are packing them, we would hav: no dif- 
“ficulty in getting a preference at ihe same 
‘prices as are paid for the Spanish.” 

Does not this imply that it depends more 
upon the packing than the quality of the fruit? 
Ihave traveled up and down this Cosst; thor- 
oughly, have examined carefully the selected 
grades from every locality, and I can conacien- 
tiously say that [ have seen none at well 
bunched, as rich in flavor, as gi od in cdlor, as 
thin in skin, and small in seed .s those growr 
in this valley. Ifthe quality is iot inthe rai- 
sip, can it be packed into it? Gi style 
is considerable, but is it the essentim Or eat. 
ing purposes? 

I have maintained absolute neatness and 
cleanliness from the beginning to the ending, 
even greater than they do in many dairies. 
The fastidious would not hesitate to taste them 
in ay condition from the grape to the raisin 
box; each packer is required to wash his hands 
after packing each five-pound tray; they are 
not even allowed to absorb the odor of tobacco 
or whisky. Such care is not equaled in Spein, 
and I think seldom, if at all, on this Coast, 
~ While we can and do confine our produc; to 
dessert raisins, [do not see how we can come 
into serious competition with other districts, 

Yours very truly, 
Gzo. A. Cow ns, 
DESSERT RAISINS. 

The following letters from Mr. Cowles thnw 
additional light not only upon the way he patks 
and grows his raisins, but the way in which 
the vines are grown and pruned, and the ex- 
treme richness of the soil which makes sush 
treatment possible. They are addressed to 0. 
A. Wetmore, Esq., Chief Viticulturist Officar 
of the Viticulturist Commission of this Stete, 
and contain a fund of important information 
not only for the use of prospective buyers in 
El Cajon valley, but also to owners of raisin 
vineyards all over the State, ¢ 

C. A. Wetmore, Esq., Chief Executive Viti- 
cultural Officer, San Francisco—Dear Sir: I 
send you by steamer of 28th inst., ten half 
boxes raisins—two each of my five grades; you 
can keep one set for exhibition, pull over and 
examine the others. They were grown without 
irrigation and cured by solar heat. I believe 
they fairly represent the quality of every grade 
of my entire pack, if any variation they are be- 
low the average. Wm, T. Coleman & Uo. fre 
my agents, to whom I refer for verification later 
in the season. I estimate over eighty per cent. 
of my crop will grade above London Layers 
with any number of Crowns; I will give you 
the exact percentage, if wanted, when through 
packing. I very much doubt that any district 


in the country can produce its equal, all things . 


considered, namely: The enormous yieFh (16e 
wus) tO & singié uore. “xno quality” us ine 


grapes in the whole vineyard. The iverage 
quality of the raisin pack, which was th» whole 
yield of the grapes, Their size, bunchts, deep 
blue color, high flavor, thin skins and small 
seeds, in short all of the requisites for dessert 
raisins. 

Doubtless you would like to know how I 
have reached this result; there was nothing 
accidental about it, everthing was considered 
and striven for. It was soil, climate, care and 
pruning. We have the climate in which we can 
successfully grow and cure the Muscat grape. 
A suitable soil containing plenty of ¢xide of 
iron and red marl or clay to give color jnd fia- 
vor to the fruit, and nearness to water (10 to 15 
feet) to make the necessary size withoutirrigat- 
ing. Iam sure if the quality is not giown in 
the frnit it cannot be dried into it by aay pro- 
cess. I cultivate thoroughly (now plowing) 
keeping the vineyard free from weeds, The 
vines in my old (five years) vineyard sre nine 
feet apart, which 1 think is too near forraisins. 
In my new vineyard they are twelve fet apart 
and I will show it in competition with any other 
vineyard of its age—three years—in tho State. 
I think 1 can make it yield more per asre, and 
better grapes, than if set any less distance, 

I do not prune the first year after pitting in 
the cuttings, but wait until the second year. 
They are headed on the ground, producing a 
minimum growth of suckers, which are not re- 
moved, neither do I summer prune nor disturb 
the vine or runners while growing. W< rarely 
sulphur, seldom having any mildew. 

This year in pruning the five-year-old vines, 
I left six to twelve spurs on canes from 12 to 18 
inches long, intermixed with short spurs or 
stubs for growing shade and wood for next 
yeare’ bearing. I shall modify it next season 
by leaving fewer eyes or buds and grsduating 
the spurs in length from stub to two feet, with 
& greater proportion of short ones on top of the 
head to make shade, I believe a Muscat vine- 
yard in any locality where it produces s second 
and third crop the same year can, by proper 
prunirg, be compelled to bear the whole 
amount of first crop and a better quality. 


Havé you iotived Win. Teygheleitraste Co'eegy, 


new advertisement in the Grocer and Country 
Merchant, of October 2nd,in which they say: 
“Tn making this announcement we particularly 
direct the attention of the trade who require 
raisins of a high grade to this fact: The El 
Cajon valley is situated in tropical Southern 
California, and owing to the peculiarities of 
soil and climate, produce raisins that are unex- 
celled in the world.” 

Our light cannot be hidden. 

IT am happy to state that my Cleaner and 
Grader are a success. There, with my packing 
tray, press, stemer, etc,—all my own invention 
save the labor of many hands. I would like 
to invent some way of taking a much needed 
rest. The close supervision of my 200 acres of 
orchard and vineyard, and 3000 acres of general 
farming is becoming 4 little wearisome. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gzo. A. Cowzzs. 


EIGHTY POUNDS TO THE VINE. 


C. A. Wetmore, Esq., Chief Executive Viti- 
oultural Officer, San Francisco.—My Dear Sir: 
—Col. Granniss of San Francisco and G. G. 
Bradt, lunched with me on the 15th instant. 
The latter took a box of Muscats from my vine- 
yard which ho promised to forward to you by 
express. Wherever the ground was moist 
enough to sustain my system of pruning, the 
vines are loaded with mammoth grapes; many 
—too many— bunches weigh from 3 to 4+ 
pounds each. Many vines had from sey enty to 
eighty (70 to 80) pounds and some over one 
hundred pounds each, I measured an acre and 
weighed the product with 82,420 pounds (163 
tons) as the result, of the largest grapes I ever 
saw, all imperfect berries and surplus stems 
removed. Some of my men say I made too 
many allowances, that there were ove seven- 
teen tons, and that they could select in acre 


with more than twenty tons on it, but I think 
the statement already largo enough to raise a 
question of veracity. The vines are five years 
old from the cuttings, last Spring, and were 
never irrigated. Is this a suitable locality for 
the Muscat ? 

I would like to have you show this statement 
to Mr, Geo. West, who was recently in my vine- 
yard discussing the subject of pruning with me. 

The vines which I experimented with last 
year, and which produced such a remarkable 
result, are growing vigorously this season, and 
are producing twenty-five to thirty (25 to 30) 
pounds each only (evidently an off year with 
them) of very fine berries and bunches, 

The berries Mr. Bradt was to send you were 


picked on the 12th inst., and lay on the hurdles 
until the 18th inst. They were not selected for 


exhibition, which was an afterthought. 
Yours sincerely, 
Guo. A, Cowzss, 
El Cajon, San Diego County, Sept. 17th. 


AN IMMENSE CROP. 


In relation to the sample box mentioned in 
the last letter, the San Francisco Merchant of 
September 26th, 1885, says: 

“A sample lot of the Muscatel raisin variety 
of grapes was received at the office of the Com- 
mission during the present week from Mr, Geo. 
A. Cowles of El Cajon valley, San Diego county. 
These grapes were produced from vines that 
had never been irrigated, and were especially 
remarkable on account of the large size of the 
berries and bunches, the sweetness of the juice 
and the immense crop that was obtained by fol- 
lowing the method of pruning that Mr. Cowles 
has been experimenting with. Under the in- 
fluence of the ample rainfall that has occurred 
during the last two seasons in that county, 
these vines have produced abnormally to such 
a degree that the sample lot that was received 
at the Commission is reported to be a fair sam- 
ple taken from a crop that was measured accu- 
rately, 80 as to determine that it amounted to 
sixteen and one-fourth tons to the acre. Of 
course it is not pretended that this immense 
crop is anything to be depended upon for per- 
manency, but it is some indication of what 
systematic culture will accomplish. Several 
parties have visited the office of the Commis- 
sion to inspect these samples and have ex- 
pressed wonderment at the result exhibited,” 


What the Chronicle says: 

El Cajon, in San Diego County, has produced 
the best raisins this year. They are larger, 
possess a greater quantity of saccharine sub- 
stance, and more resemble in taste, size and 
color, the famous Malaga raisins than any other 
raisins yet produced in this State. 


WHAT THE “ALTA” SAYS: 


Further information in regard to the riches 
of San Diego county and El Cajon valley, can 
be gained from a perusal of the following article 
published in the San Francisco Alta of Decem- 
ber 9th, 1885: 

George W. Frink, Manager of the Pacific 
Coast Land Bureau, hae just returned from a 
trin ta Sam Diago. whora ha hag aatahlishad on 
agency, with RK. J, Pennell in charge. Mr. 
Frink yesterday, though crowded with business 
accumulated in his absence, granted an Alta 
reporter a brief interview and gave an account 
of his trip substantially as follows: ‘I went by 
sea from here to San Diego on the Santa Rosa 
and was delighted with the vessel. Her elegant 
fittings and ample accommodations make her 
compare most favorably in comfort and style 
with the Atlantic steamships. 

San Diego is most assuredly enjoying a great 
boom at present and celebrated enthusiastically 
its rail connection with the balance of America. 
A fair was held on that occasion and fruits and 
cereals were displayed equal to any section of 
the State. The orator of the day, Major Chase, 
may have perhaps allowed his imagination con- 
siderable freedom when he stated that the 500,- 
000 acres of grapes and fruit lands of San Diego 
county would equal 27,000,000 of acres of 
Western Mississippi valley corn land in profit. 
Judging from what I saw of the county I think 
Major Chase was about correct. 

The town of San Diego is building up/very 
fast and rents are high, with every place en- 
gaged before finished. I visited Spring Valley, 
Sweetwater, El Cajon, Governor Downey’s 
ranch, and others, and was delightfully sur- 
prised to find such luxuriantly fertile valleys 
entombed among those vast hills and mount- 
ains, for much the larger portion of the county 
is supposed fit only for grazing and bee farm- 
ing. Professor Ashburner accompanied me on 
an excursion through El Cajon, or translated, 
Box Valley. Major Chase’s place produces 
almost everything semi-tropic—bananas, pome- 
granates, and all kinds of fruit, The raisin 
packing had just closed when we visited the 
ranch, From there we went to the Lankersnim 
ranch house, the Benedict farm of 7,000 acres. 
But the ranch of all is that of Geo. A. Cowles, 
where practical farming is a science that pays 
a golden profit. Mr. Cowles was formerly a 
New York cotton fabric merchant. His own 
health and that of his wife beginning to fai), 
they spent a year or two abroad, but finding 
Europe not their sanitarium, they took the 
Southern California fever and brought up as 
tourists'at San Diego. Soon wearying of ‘‘cli- 
mate and harbor,” Mr. Cowles took board in 
the famous El Cajon Valley, fifteen miles from 
San Diego. There he became interested in 
certain property, and finally found himself with 
8,000 acres on his hands. 


A MEROHANT TURNED FARMER, 


‘He knew nothing about farming, but at 
once set to work to read up. He sought infor- 
mation everywhere and made himself master of 
the situation, and to-day I venture to say he is 
the foremost practical farmer of the State. As 
a merchant he conducted his business on one- 
eighth of a cent profit, and everything on his 
ranch is conducted on that counting-house 
principle. His fences, gates, milk house, pig- 
pen, cow-sheds, all show evidence of his ingen- 
uity in devising economic and labor-saving 
appliances, even to an unpatented swill cart. 
But the crowning feature of the ranch is the 
raisin packing. The sheds are all sweet and 
clean and every man washes his hands before 
commencing to pack a box. It seems to me 
that the raisins were the best I ever tasted any- 
where for the skins are thin, there are but few 
seeds and the meat is full and rich. Professor 
Ashburner said the raisins and olives on this 
ranch were the best he ever ate, and he has 
trave.ed around the world. 1 wish California 
could boast of many thousand such farms. The 
climate of these inland ranches is marvelous in 
the restorative effect ascribed to it by invalids. 
H. P. MeKoon, former partner of the late Delos 
Lake, has settled in El Cajon and purchased 
10,000 acres of valiey and hill land. Mr. Me- 
Koon visited all pants of the State, but found 
no place so beneficial to the health of his in- 


valid family as San) Diego. I myself believe | 
y ‘ 


that no part of the S'tate will reward the weary 
and overtaxed in nerve and strength more than 


San Di % 
Diego county. \ eS mi 


WONDERFUL SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Frink brought back with h m from San 
Diego, some wonderful specimens of the cere- 
als, fruits and vegetables grown in that favored 
section of the country. A beet is exhibited at 
the office of the Pacific Coast Land Bureau, 
which weighs about 80 pounds, and looks like 
the molar of some monster animal, There are 
also shown two specimens of one year’s growth 
of grapevine. One specimen is 27% feet long 
and the other 343 feet. Some specimens of 
corn are also shown, measuring 12} to 18 feet. 


San Franoisoo, January 12, 1886. 
Gro. A, Cowzzs, Esq., El Cajon Valley, San 

Diego County, California. 

Dear Sie: Our record in regard to your rais- 
ins is very clear, and that we may not labor in 
your mind under any imputation of having our 
judgment colored by our interest in the past, 
we desire to reiterate what we have said before, 
that we consider the product of El Cajon supe- 
rior in quality to any raisins in California. We 
deny most emphatically to any one that El 
Cajon can even be equalled in the product of 
her raisins. If any one says that we have said 
so he has uttered a falsehood. We have said 
and we reiterate, for the truth is dearer to us 
than anything else, that your raisins are supe- 
rior to any grown in California. There is one 
thing we have said when we were asked by 
friends as to the relative merits of localities as 
far as production was concerned. etc.. and 
asked to compare relative values of different 
sections, we have said that while El Cajon pro- 
duced by far the best raisins, and Fresno com- 
ing second or third, yet in Fresno raisins there 
was more to the grower, from the fact that 
they matured six weeks to two months earlier 
than the El Cajon, and supplied the keen edge 
of the demand in the Eastern States; that the 
E] Cajon only supplied the December demand, 
and that this year the Fresno raisins matured 
in September. 

(The statement about the late maturing of 
the El Cajon raisins is an error, caused, doubt- 
less, by our delay in sending them to market; 
as a matter of fact the El Cajon raisins matured 
in September, the same time claimed for 
Fresno; and we could have commenced send- 
ing them freely to market in September had we 
chosen to do so. Gro. A. Cow.zs.) 

If at any time in the future we can serve you, 
command us, Meantime with our best wishes 
for your prosperity, we remain your friends, 

Wm. T. Coreman & Co. 


In evenness of quality, in uniformity of color, 
in thinness of skin, in smallness of seeds, and 
in richness and delicacy of fiavor, these goods 
are superior to any other grown in California. 

Absolute cleanliness is enforced in their 
fetta In every box the lower layers ure 

ully equal to the upper 

Sample box and quotations upon application 
to Yours very truly, 

Pawo J. Beveriwer & Co. 


Fanoy Grocery DrparTMEnT, 
Curoaco, March 22d, 1886, 


Gray, Kiveman & Coxxus, 
‘A alypsome Frury.”” 
We take pleasure in stating that we have se- 
cured for our friends, the entire crop of 


BUNCH DEHESA RAISINS, 


offered this season by Mr. Geo, A, Cowles, the 
enterprising New York merchant, who went to 
San Diego, Cal., with the expressed determina- 
tion of producing raisins that should be finer 
than any Spanish fruit yet brought to America, 
The results of his experiments have proved be- 
fond doubt, that the twelve (12) foot soil of 

is valley, will produce the color, flavor and 
size without irrigation, thereby preventing the 
hard shriveled appearance, characteristic of 
other localities. We earnestly advise our 
friends to order even one box of this elegant 
product, assuring them that the fruit is the 
peer of any Spanish raisine they ever bought 
at $5.50 to $6.50 per box. 

We are large dealers in all California pro- 
ducts, and will be pleased to receive your 
orders. 


Yours very respectfully, 
Gray, Kineman & Coxtiys, 


The above isa Sony of special circular issued 
by a large Chicago house, who had purchased 
some of my raisins—and without the knowl- 
edge of either my Chicago agents or myself. 
(Signed) @. A, C. 


ACREAGE AND VINES. 


From all available sources the calculation has 
been made that there are at present in tue State 
nearly. 150,000 acres of vineyards. Calculating 
on an average of 700 vines to the acre, this 
means a total of no less than 105,000,000 vines, 
The reader must not, however, be carried sway 
with these figures as though they were some- 
thing immense. In 1867 Dr, Jules Guyot, the 
celebrated scientist, was commissioned by the 
French Government to make a study of the 
vineyards of that country, and from his report 
the following table is prepared: 


THE VINEYARDS OF FRANOE, 


Acreage. 
8,365,000 
4,976,000 
. 5,482,500 


We osanien | the authenticity of these figures 
—except the last, which are only an estimate— 
there can be but little question, and they mean 
that France holds more than half of the total 
peste ie the wine-producing vineyards of the 
world, . 


| 


The great wine counties are, however, few in 
number. For convenience sake they are known 
among Viticulturists as the bay-county district, 
the southern district and the mountain district. 
The first includes the counties of Santa Clara, 
San Mateo, Napa, Alameda and Sonoma. The 
southern district includes San Diego, Los 
Angeles and Fresno counties; while the moun- 
tain counties that make the greatest showing 
are Santa Cruz and Lake 


The consumption in California alone at the 
present time, according to Bradstreet’s circular, 
1s at least 5,000,000 gallona and some say 6,000,- 
000 guilons, The export trade for the present 
year will be over 4,000,000 gallons, so that tak- 
ing the same figures for the following twelve 
months, without allowing for any increased 
demand or consumption, it may be safely as- 
sumed that the cellars of the wine-makers will 
be empty and the future of the wine industry 
of California seems absolutely unlimited. 


OUR VARIETIES OF GRAPES, 


It would be scarcely possible to speak of all 
the different varieties of grapes by name that 
are used in the manufacture of the various pro- 
duct, There are over 250 varieties of vines now 
being grown in the different parts of the State, 
and experience is generally teaching vilieultur- 
ists the value of planting the right variety of 
vine to suit their soil and climate. They are 
also learning to grow the different sorts, which 
are necessary to make blends and produce color 
flavor and boquet which shall render their 
merits of marked value. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF WINES. 


One of the most hopeful conditions about 
viticulture in California is the close care which 
is being given to improving the quality of our 
wines. Up to about forty years ago vines were 
planted indiscriminutely all over the State 
without ary regard to the adaptability of the 
locality, now new vinewards are planted with 
none but best varieties suited to the soil and 
climate, and in old vineyards proprietors are 
ene former mistakes as quickly as possi- 

le, 


AMATEUR PLANTING. 


The tendency in California paca is toward 
small vineyards. Not only are small vineyards 
being planted, but there is a constant subdivi- 
sion Foe existing vineyards going on. One 
reason for this is Pacuiee the original holders 
have found themselves mistaken about the 
cost of the venture and have been obliged to 
sell off part. Because of the difficulty of get- 
ting any trustworty information from county 
Assessors and because the work is being quietly 
and unostentatiously done, the impression pre 
vails that vineyard planting stopped in Califor- 
nia. ‘Lhisis by no means the case. Thous- 
ands of people are coming to the State who are 
ressing into the southern counties and the 
Foothill, and who have taken land unsuitable 
for anything else than fruit or vire raising. 
With these people there is no stopping, they 
must go on planting or suffer. Then, too, 
there are a Jarge number of health seekers who 
have devoted themselves to building up their 
broken constitutions and adding to the vine- 
yardists of the State. Nearly all these immi- 
grants are Amcricans coming from such cold 
winter States as Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
New York. Among many students it is a moot 
point whether the best interests of the State are 
subserved by these new-comers buying up new 
land and learning to labor and to wait, or 
whether they should not rather be enconraged 
to buy out part of the vineyards already 
lanted. This much is certain that there has 
cen, and is still too much amateur planting. 
It is certain that there are a great number of 
vineyardists who are tired and disappointed— 
fortune has not dome to them so quickly as 
they imagined she would and they want to sell. 
It is here, it is believed by most people who 
Have giver attention to the subject, that the 
tapital of the new-comer could be most ad¥an-~ 
sageously put. The seller and buyer are both 
benefited; the seller, because he receives an 
access of capital which enables him to carry 
out certain plans which he could not ’otherwise 
Be into practice; and the buyer, because his 
ays of waiting will not be so long. 


BEY Se 


WINE & TABLE GRAPHS. 


The foregoing letters and extracts show the 
value of El Cajon valley land for vine culture, 
but more especially for the Muscat and other 
raisin varieties. There can be but little doubt 
however, that many of the best varieties of 
wine making grapes and the finest kinds of 
table grapes, can be grown there with the same 
success as Mr. Cowles has achieved with the 
Muscat. In a very short time the valley will 
have ample railroad communication, and then 
fine table grapes will be found a valuable crop 
and can be shipped East at paying rates. With 
regard to wine grapes, the opinion of Professor 
Eisen of Fresno is well worth quoting. He be- 
lieves that wherever raisin grapes will do well, 
Sherry grapes will always be a success. If this 
is so, then the El Cajon valley ought to bea 
Paradise for the varieties of grapes from which 
Sherry wine is made, The same remarks will 
apply to the grapes from which Ports and 
other sweet wines are made. The very soil 
and climatic conditions which suit the one are 
sure to agree with the other. San Diego will 
doubtless before tong rank high as a wine pro- 
ducing county, and if only good Ports and 
Sherries are made they will make vineyard land 
extremely valuable. 


a 


TEMECULA. 


Temecula is the center of a large and import- 
ant section of the county, it has a station on the 
California Southern Railroad, and is 75 miles 
north of San Diego. The population is about 
800, and the town contains an hotel, express 
and telegraph office, Rostotice with daily mail, 
store, blacksmith and wagon shop, and public 
school house. The chief productions at present 
are wool, grain and hay, cattle, sheep, etc. 
The soil is adopted to a diversified agriculture 
and vine and fruit culture will be largely under- 
taken as settlement progresses. Large tracts 
have recently been subdivided by organized 
companies; a town site has been laid out and 
extensive improvements are in progress, 
Water is obtained at from 4 to 12 feet, and it is 
claimed that little or no irrigation is required 
for farming lands, the average annual amount 
of rainfall being over 18 inches, There are 
valuable cinara merce on this ranch. Prices 
of land range from $10 to $50 per acre. 


For further information concerning the Jarvis and Benedict Tracts, 
and other desirable lands in San Diego county, apply to 


PACIFIC COAST LAND BUREAU, 


PrIncipAL OFFIcE, 618 Marker Sr, San Francisco, 
—OoR TO— 


R. J. PENNELL, 


SIXTH STREET, SAN DIEGO, 


EASTON & ELDRIDGE, 


BRANCH OFFICE. 


618 MARKET ST., 


and Buildings. 


and 


<> SAN FRANCISCO. > 


Careful Appraisements and Sales made by Public or Private Sale for Courts, 
Administrators, Executors, Commissioners, Receivers.Mortgagees 
and Trustees, faithfully complying with Legal ‘Forms. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


HOUSE & INSURANCEH BROKERS 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


15 & I7 POST ST. 


We assume charge of Property, Hold Power of Attorney for Absentees, Collect 
Rents, Attend to Taxes, Insurance, Street Work Improvements 
ft Regular Sale Day, Tuesday. 


o 


